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country." "You will have seen with regret," it con-
tinued, "that for several years past the annual income
has been inadequate to bear the public charges, and I
feel confident, that fully sensible of the evil which must
result from a continued deficiency of this nature during
peace, you will carefully consider the best means of
averting it. I recommend to your consideration the
state of the laws which affect the import of corn and of
other articles, the produce of foreign countries." In
these words the note of the succeeding session was
struck. Peel lost no time in introducing his measure
for the modification of the existing corn law. The
import duty on corn, imposed in 1815 for the purpose of
prohibiting the introduction of foreign corn whenever
the price of British corn was below 80s. a quarter, had
been modified in 1828 in grudging accordance with the
more liberal policy of Canning and Huskisson by the
introduction of what was known as "the sliding scale."
This was an expedient whereby the duty was made to
vary inversely with the price, and to fall to a nominal
rate when the price reached a certain point. The
object of both measures was the protection of the landed
interest and the maintenance of the fanners' profits,
while their more plausible defence was found in the
alleged necessity of enabling the country to feed its
population out of its own resources. It may be assumed
here, for reasons which need not be specified in
detail, that the sliding scale of 1828 had become
indefensible in 1841. But neither party was yet pre-
pared to sweep away the whole clumsy and baneful
machinery of a tax on the nation's food. The Whigs
had declared in 1841 for a fixed duty of 8s. a quarter,